A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND
Commons, so nothing was done until he had got away. Much
later, when he was safe, his colleagues of the Commons were
zealous against him, in order to weaken the Duke.
The Plague and the Great Fire. Immediately after came
the Great Plague in London, which, during that summer of
1665, killed off 170,000, destroyed commerce, and crippled the
finances. It was followed in 1666 by the Great Fire, which
burned down nearly the whole of the capital. In our eyes
to-day these two disasters stand out far above the Dutch war,
but to contemporaries the armed struggle seemed equally
important, and, in spite of the immense destruction of wealth
and the interruption of trade, the conflict was continued. Public
opinion was tenacious in spite of the disaster, but there were
no sufficient financial resources. The Dutch, who had been
under no such dreadful handicaps, spent three times as much
as the English on the war. The squires in Parliament would
not vote enough, and the Navy alone was a million hi debt.
There was nothing for it but to lay up the fleet in early 1667,
although as long as there was money to keep it going it had
proved equal to the Dutch for two years. The Dutch were
amply provided, and sailed into the Thames in June of that
year, broke through the defences of the Medway, and burned
the royal ships there. Yet in the peace which Charles now
made there was included a thing of capital importance to
England for the future. The central coast of North America,
which had been Dutch, was ceded to England, confirming the
foothold the English had acquired on the Hudson and the
Dekware; so the whole coast from Canada to Florida was hence-
forward to be in English hands. New York, New Jersey, and
Delaware; the central districts on either side of the Hudson,
were to oeconie the keystone of the American system; but for
them no united territory would have existed to spread English
speech and law beyond the Atlantic, and their acquirement by
Charles II has had a vast effect upon history.
The Bankers. The drying up of funds for the war had
not only been due to Parliament's standing desire to cripple
the King, but also to the new power of the banks. The banking
system, already flourishing in Holland, was developing rapidly
ia London. Private individuals and the Government deposited
their moaey with goldsmiths, originally for safety. Only a
certain amount would be withdrawn in, say, a month by the